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Rich Lend, Poor Land. re Stuart Chase. New York, Whit- 
tlesey House, 1936. $2.50. 

In his usual engaging style Mr. Chase gives in this book 
the story of the waste of the natural resources of the United 
States, and of the beginning of the modern national con- 
servation movement. Mr. Chase has previously written on 


- conservation and planning. On the subject under review, 


however, he writes with unusual feeling. He says that 
the safeguarding of the land for the people of America is 
perhaps his “dearest personal wish.” Mr. Chase handles 
figures the way an accountant would. (Accountancy was 
his first profession.) But unlike most accountants he makes 
figures live and gives them meaning. Meaning is enhanced 
not only by the author’s popular style but also by numerous 
maps and charts and a large number of unusual full-page 
photographs. 

We are given accounts of what many federal agencies, 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps are doing. But we do not yet have a 
national conservation movement. We have wild life spe- 
cialists, forest specialists, soil erosion specialists, experts 
on rivers and harbors, even those who give their attention 
to the long neglected “little waters” that collectively are 
very important. But we have as yet few broad gauged 
conservationists. A really national and adequate conserva- 
tion movement would provide for 5 million jobs. But 
“where is the money coming from?” This question is 
discussed in the last chapter of the book, entitled “To Save 
a Continent.” Mr. Chase believes that if the American 
people were really aware of “their economic maturity” and 
really had a national will to save the continent “there would 
be no difficulty about the money.” 


The Arts Workshop of Rural America. By Marjorie Patten. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. $1.50. 

Very quietly a rural arts movement has been under way 
in the little places of the nation. Perhaps it should not be 
called a movement but rather a series of uncoordinated 
movements. Perhaps it would be still better to say that 
we are dealing here with a number of unintended move- 
ments. Miss Patten’s book is “a study of the rural arts 
program of the Agricultural Extension Service.” This 
national extension service was set up by law to provide 
instruction in subject matter relating to agriculture and 
home economics. The phraseology was fortunate. What 
cannot be related to agriculture? 


In most of the states of the union interesting activities 
are being nurtured or sponsored by these government 
agencies. There is a little country theatre in North Dakota, 
and in Wisconsin so many plays have been given by 
farmer groups that it once was said that “all the state’s 
a stage.” From North Carolina has come such distin- 
guished native folk drama that the sophisticated urban 
stage has had to give it recognition. Colorado aims at “an 
integrated arts program”, although this reviewer hopes 
that rural art may escape integration. There is said to be 
a relation between opera in Iowa and corn and hogs. And 
so the story goes. Every chapter tells of a different type 
of development. Miss Patten’s study was financed by the 
General Education Board and was made under the super- 
vision of the Department of Adult Education of Teachers 
College. 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands. By Allen H. Eaton. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. $3.00. 

This is a most remarkable book. One opens it to find 
a collection of interesting quotations from Aunt Sal Creech 
of Pine Mountain, Kentucky, Charles W. Eliot, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and others, and Aunt Sal comes before Dr. 
Eliot and President Roosevelt. It is a book on the rural 
arts. The handicrafts of the people of the Appalachian 
area are described for us as an aspect of a region and a 
civilization. It is thus a story of art interestingly told 
and sociologically interpreted. There are too many arts 
and crafts dealt with to be adequately described in this 
review. Suffice it to say that the work deals mainly with 
the revival of the handicrafts and their present-day practice. 
There is also consideration of the possibility of the wider 
pe of handicrafts and of adult education through handi- 
crait. 

There are 112 full page illustrations, eight of them in 
color. Included are 58 photographs of mountain life and 
workers made especially for this book by Doris Ulmann, 
a photographer recently deceased, whose collection of 
photographs of craftsmen at work is said to be unsurpassed. 
It is not usual for reviewers to mention printers, although 
it is high time that we honored good printers. In this 
case it is only simple justice to say that the work was 
produced by “Wm. F. Fell Co., Printers, Philadelphia,” 
than whom there is said to be none greater when it comes 
to production of fine printing of the type illustrated by 
this work. 
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An Introduction to Country Life. By Alfred S. Campbell. 

Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1936. $2.00 

This is a practical guide book for those, particularly 
city dwellers, who are thinking of going to the farm. The 
value of the book is considerably enhanced by numerous 
observations about the values of country life. 

The book opens with advice on choosing a farm, and a 
statement of the personal qualifications that are necessary 
for success. Then follow many short chapters of good 
advice for those who are looking landward. The “first 
principles” are stated briefly with no attempt to conceal 
difficulties. 

One is given a list of the “foundation stock” for a 
beginner. A detailed calendar of farm work is included. 
Data about buildings and their equipment are presented, 
and hints on how to care for machinery. What one should 
pay for a milch cow or for sheep, the case for the tractor 
and for the horse, the usefulness of a dog on the place, 
the comfort of having some reserve money in the bank, 
how to insure a square deal for the hired man, the natural 
friends and the natural foes of the farmer, and many other 
subjects, are informingly dealt with. 


American Agricultural Conditions and Remedies. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1936. $2.00. 


In 1926 the National Industrial Conference Board pub- 
lished a volume entitled The Agricultural Problem in the 
United States. In 1927 the Report of the Business Men’s 
Commission on Agriculture, representing the Board and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 
brought out. The report under review summarizes a new 
study on the agricultural situation. In the foreword it is 
stated that the problems which were considered in 1926 
and in 1927 remain with us, and the need on the part of 
industry and business for an understanding of them and 
for assisting in their solution is declared to be “more 
imperative than ever.” 

After an account of the various means used to measure 
agricultural conditions, past attempts to help agriculture 
are reviewed. Then are given the ideas of the members 
of the board’s staff responsible for the study as to “positive 
programs for agricultural improvement.” Recent devel- 
opments, it is declared, in our own and other nations 
indicate that there is no easy road to agricultural better- 
ment, and the cooperation of government, education, busi- 
ness and agriculture are declared to be essential. These 
research workers claim that “the old-fashioned idea of 
prosperity with large production” still generally obtains— 
a judgment widely disputed by other students and farm 
leaders. Efforts to expand foreign trade are urged. The 
exploration of new uses for agricultural products is recom- 
mended. “There is »ppalling under-nourishment in many 
quarters in this land of plenty.” 

Our per capita consumption of beef is less than it was 
30 years ago. The reclamation of new land for farming 
purposes is stated to be unnecessary. 


City Man. By Charles Hatch Sears. New York, Harper and 

1936. $1.50. 

Dr. Sears is a well-known churchman who here inter- 
prets recent developments in American cities out of long 
and rich experience. He tells of the remarkable growth 

of metropolitan communities during recent decades. Then 

are given some indices of the genius of the metropolitan 
areas, in terms of population, of the great growth of 
specialization, and of the peculiar social controls which 
large groups of people provide for their own accommoda- 
tion. The old ideas of neighborhood have gradually dis- 
appeared. 

There is an interesting human reference to the way the 


family of Clarence Day resisted the telephone. The tele- 
phone had to fight its way into homes—a generation ago. 
Now its wide use is only one evidence of the quick com- 
munication which marks the large city. The suburban 
movements have taken “inner strength” from the city’s life. 

And “catastrophic change” has left its impress on the 
urban personality. Much might be said of the devastating 
effects of urban life upon the nervous systems of its 
inhabitants. Dr. Sears is hopeful enough to say in one 
chapter that “a new urban personality emerges.” He finds 
great interest in the maintenance of cultural and health 
facilities. 

Then come the discussions of the expression of religion 
and of the problems faced by the churches as institutions. 
Considerable attention is given to the irregular, even 
the exotic, as well as to the more conventional institutions. 
“City Man” is not accustomed to speak freely of religion, 
yet there is much evidence of his interest in religion. 
Churches here and there are making significant program 
adaptations to new conditions. There is a thorough dis- 
cussion of the opportunities before the minister who is 
really equipped to meet the spiritual needs of city men 
and women. 


Spending to Save. By Harry L. Hopkins. New York, W. W. 

Norton and Company, 1936. $1.50. 

When, in 1933, the federal government assumed major 
responsibility for the relief of persons in distress, Harry L. 
Hopkins, a social worker, was put in charge of the enter- 
prise. He was at the helm of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, of the Civil Works Administration, of 
the work relief program which eventually became the 
Works Progress Administration. He directed the expendi- 
ture of more money than any other individual. For several 
years it might have been said he directed the “biggest 
business” in the nation. 

This book tells in brief compass the story of the main 
relief activities of the federal government. Among the 
most valuable parts are the first two chapters which sketch 
the activities of the Woods and Gifford Committees of 
the Hoover administration. Some of the data from their 
files, quoted by Mr. Hopkins, have probably not been 
made public before. 

Mr. Hopkins then deseribes in chronological order the 
FERA, which made grants to the states for direct or 
home relief, and for transients; the hurried efforts of the 
CWA during the winter of 1933-34; the peculiar situation 
of farmers and rural families on relief; the distribution 
of surpluses of food by relief agencies; the beginnings 
of work relief. 

Mr. Hopkins tells something of the results of the Works 
Progress Administration. Although he does not say so, 
the press of the nation has undoubtedly given WPA a 
raw deal, and public apathy or hostility have frequently 
been manifest. Yet its achievements, all things considered, 
have frequently been noteworthy. It helped to build many 
“farm-to-market” roads. It helped 8,000 communities to 
build and repair water and sewer systems. Some 6,000 
communities built or repaired their school buildings. Some 
7,000 localities built or repaired other public buildings. 
Mr. Hopkins’ impressive narrative becomes an important 
part of the literature on public relief. 


The Middle Classes. By Franklin C. Palm. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. $3.50. 

There are not many books on the middle classes. This 
one is a history, largely political, 
business men in the development of Western civilization.” 
It presents the thesis that “our modern society . . . is domi- 
nated by the great middle classes” whose story is as yet 
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largely untold. Hence this work attempts to fill one of 
the gaps in the history of the middle classes. 

“Middle class” is, of course, a vague and difficult term. 
Mr. Palm thinks that perhaps about 30 per cent of the 
people of the United States belong in this category. 
“Examples are the farm-owner, the small business man, 
the small manufacturer, the average professional man.” 
“The derivation of their income is a compromise ; it comes 
from a combination of their own labors plus invested 
capital.” 

Evidences of the existence of middle classes in the an- 
cient world are given. Then comes a vivid description 
of a “medieval main street.” Later a series of great human 
tides “contributed to the continued growth of the middle 
classes” after the break-up of the systems of the middle 
ages. The Renaissance, the commercial revolution, the 
religious revolts, the industrial revolution are all credited 
with assisting in the rise of the bourgeoisie. Luther and 
Calvin are set down among the “messiahs” of the middle 
classes. Mr. Palm follows Tawney in believing that 
“Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the sixteenth centu 
what Marx did for the proletariat of the nineteenth”—he 
exalted their virtues in sharp contrast with the established 
order at its worst, made them resolute, gave them high 
sanctions. 

Mr. Palm considers recent history carefully. He notes 
the threat to the middle classes contained in Italian and 
German Fascism even though in those nations the desper- 
ate middle classes gave Fascism support. He tells some- 
thing of the world trends against democracy, and thinks 
it is evident that the future of the middle classes lies in 
the preservation of democratic institutions. 


Denmark: The Cooperative Way. By Frederic C. Howe, 

New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1936. $2.50. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Howe confesses, he discovered 
Denmark by accident. Out of that accident came a useful 
book entitled Denmark: A Cooperative Commonwealth, 
Ruled by Farmers. That book has been out of print for 
some time and recently Mr. Howe made another trip to 
Denmark. He was impressed on his second trip with 
the way in which Denmark had become a democracy as a 
result of the cooperative movement, and the abolition of 
farm tenancy. The long experience of the Danes in build- 
ing up their voluntary cooperatives had trained them to 
build a new state. 

In Mr. Howe’s own words this book is “an attempt to 
portray this democracy.” He thinks it is a democracy that 
is “spiritual as well as political.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Danish state 
is the division of labor between the government and volun- 
tary organizations. “The state owns the steam railways, 
the postal service, the telegraph, and the trunk lines of the 
telephone service... .” Most local telephone service is in 
the hands of private companies operating under govern- 
ment concessions. Life insurance, sickness and accident 
insurance, are, however, largely handled by mutual socie- 
ties. Mortgage institutions are mutual or cooperative. 
Cooperative marketing has been thoroughly developed by 
the farmers as well as cooperative purchasing and credit. 
There is also a strong consumers’ cooperative movement 
in the cities. 

There are 2 chapters in this book about the United 
States. One tells about the recent growth of farm tenancy, 
which is in striking contrast to the experience of the 
Danes; the other is about the cooperative movement in 
this country. 

The main lesson Mr. Howe thinks the American farmer 
can learn from Denmark is that he must become his own 
statesman, his own processor and his own salesman. 
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The English Cooperatives. By Sidney R. Elliott. New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1937, $3.00. 

Mr. Elliott is the editor of the official newspaper of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in England. He has 
recently visited the United States. His book is brought 
out by the publishers of Marquis Childs’ Sweden: The 
Middle Way (See InrormaTion Service for April 25, 
1936) which received much public notice in the United 
States and other nations. 

Like a good journalist, Mr. Elliott gives the high points 
of the story of the English consumers’ cooperatives in the 
first brief chapter, and then writes a systematic history 
in the remainder of the book. In the land where the 
technique of consumers’ cooperation was discovered, nota- 
ble developments have taken place. Following the experi- 
ments of Robert Owen, the venturesome factory owner 
with a sensitive conscience, and of William R. King, a 
physician who suffered along with his poverty-stricken 
patients, 28 poor weavers in Rochdale, England, in 1844, 
worked out the methods for consumers to supply their 
needs. From the humble beginnings in the store in Toad 
Lane have come 12,000 associations with six and a half 
million members. 

The wholesale society is the largest single business in 
England, but it is not “important” enough to be noted 
on the financial pages of great newspapers! The Beaver- 
brook chain of newspapers specializes in fighting coopera- 
tives. British governments have given only grudging 
recognition to them. Today nine members of Parliament 
are designated as “cooperative,” and have an informal 
alliance with the Labor Party. But 190 other members 
of Parliament hold 700 directorships in firms that compete 
with the cooperative movement. From Mr. Ellott’s book 
one receives the impression that the English cooperatives 
are no longer strictly neutral in politics. He thinks the 
political climate in England will change for the better 
only if the Laborites again return to power. 

This is an account by an enthusiastic participator. All 
the glory and even some of the romance of a great move- 
ment are portrayed with warm words. For criticism one 
must look elsewhere. There is no adequate consideration 
of employer-employe relations within the cooperatives. 
Little sympathy for British agriculture is expressed. 


Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative E ise in Europe. 
ashington,- Superintendent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, 1937. 65 cents. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt sent six Americans to study 
cooperation in 8 European countries. From one point of 
view the Commission was unnecessary. The statistical 
data about European cooperatives could easily have been 
found in the United States. From another point of view 
the work of the Commission was very important. For one 
thing, when these Americans reached a European city the 
correspondents of our newspapers in that city took note 
of their arrival and sent dispatches about them. These 
dispatches helped to create a considerable public interest 
in the Commission’s work. 

This large, well-printed and illustrated book contains 
all the findings of the group. There is a good introductory 
summary which tells of the accomplishments of coopera- 
tives and some of their outstanding problems. 

What does this extensive European experience mean 
to us? Each member of the group supplies his own answer. 
(Rumor has it that the Commission once tried to answer it 
as a group and was unable to hammer out a joint docu- 
ment.) At any rate, we have here a valuable source book 
and a series of most interesting interpretations for the 
person who wants to know what consumers’ cooperatives 
are like in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
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Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Better Village Schools. By Mason Olcott. Calcutta, India. 
Y. M. C. A. Publishing House. (5 Russell Street) 1937. 
Cloth, 3 rupees; paper, 2 rupees. (May be ordered through 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York.) 
This is the third edition of an earlier work, completely 

rewritten, on village schools in India. But the “main 

problem remains the same, How can we reform and extend 
village education and transform the teacher?’ The book 
is built up by making three inquiries, and assembling data 
in regard to each, as follows: “What rural conditions need 
remaking? How can education be remade to rebuild 
village life? How can teachers be enabled to reform village 
schools and life?” Dr. Olcott is joint warden of the Train- 
ing School at Vellore. He has studied in the United States. 
He produces here a campact volume telling much about 
Indian life and affairs, and giving a practical educational 


program. 


Youth-Serving Or ations. By M. M. Chambers. Wash- 
seo. D. C., The American Council on Education, 1937. 
1.50. 


This is a directory of “national non-governmental asso- 
ciations” that have “youth-serving” programs. It is a 
preliminary report to the American Youth Commission 
organized in 1935 for study of the problems of youth. 
Three hundred thirty organizations are listed with data in 
regard to membership, purposes, activities, publications, 
staff and finances. 


By the Waters of Bethesda. By J. M. Ormond. Nashville, 
Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1936. 25 cents. 


Christ of the Countryside. By Malcolm Dana. Nashville. 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. $1.00. 


The Bible and Rural Life. By Ross J. Griffeth. Cincinnati, 

The Standard Publishing Co., 1937. 75 cents. 

Professor Ormond has had a wide experience among the 
country churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. He has recently been professor of practical theol- 
ogy in the School of Religion at Duke University. Taking 
as his theme, “The Healing Influence of Christianity”, he 
considers the rural situation and the church’s opportunity 
in relation to it, not only in the United States, but in other 
countries, such as India, China, Japan. Here he makes 
reference to the studies of Kenyon L. Butterfield and to 
work among the rural populations by the foreign mission- 
ary agencies. The main part of the book, however, is 
devoted to our own scene. There is a special chapter for 
the rural minister, entitled “Who Shall Move the Waters ?” 
Recognition is given to both ministerial and lay leadership. 
Healing agencies other than the church are recognized, 
many of which can work with the church in meeting the 
needs of those who live on the land. 


In Christ of the Countryside Dr. Dana lets the King 
James version of the Bible speak for itself in a series of 
statements showing that “the Bible is essentially a rural 
book; and within the gospels themselves can be found 
what might be termed a rural gospel.” This book opens 
with “The Desert Man” but most of it is devoted to “a 
Man of the Wilderness.” By arrangement of significant 
portions of the four gospels we have a narrative of the 
life and teachings of Jesus. 

Dr. Dana says that although the Bible is largely a rural 
book, practically no attempt has ever been made to use 
it as such. He thinks it is time to begin and has arranged 


his material especially for country ministers, Sunday school 
workers and lay leaders. “This does not mean that the 
country should be set over against the city... .” It does 
mean that the place which the country occupied in the life 
of Jesus should be emphasized. 

A somewhat similar theme is that of The Bible and 
Rural Life, which takes up among other matters farmers’ 
problems in the ancient days when the Bible was written. 
The materials of both the Old Testament and the New 
are drawn upon. The prophets and Jesus are extensively 
quoted. 

Mr. Griffeth thinks the church has still a unique oppor- 
tunity to influence the stream of thinking and social activity 
in rural America. Will it do so? “What shall the answer 
church be? Unite and live? Divide . . . and 

ie 


Rebuilding Rural America. By Mark A. Dawber. New York, 

Friendship Press, 1937. $1.00, cloth; 60 cents, paper. 

If anyone doubts that the rural situation in the United 
States is a dynamic one he should by all means turn to 
this book. It covers a wide area dealing with the recent 
changes in our economic and social life, particularly as 
they affect the church, and considering also the peculiar 
spiritual values that may be found in country life itself. 
There are not many Protestant thinkers who are articulate 
today who deal with the holy earth. Their concern seems 
to lie elsewhere. 


Dr. Dawber writes at length regarding the statement 
by one who is not known as a religious leader at all— 
Liberty Hyde Bailey—who once declared : “If God created 
the earth, so is the earth hallowed; and if it is hallowed, 
so must we deal with it devotedly and with care that we 
do not despoil it, and mindful of our relations to all beings 
that live on it. We are to consider it religiously. . . . If the 
earth is holy, then the things that grow out of the earth 
are also holy. They do not belong to man to do with them as 
he will. Dominion does not carry personal ownership. . . .” 

There are chapters on the cooperative movement in rural 
life, working together, childhood and youth, rural leader- 
ship, rural groups with special needs, the rural church 
and the new day. Dr. Dawber writes out of an unusual 
experience. He is at present superintendent of Town and 
Country Work of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was born in England, 
was a member of a consumers’ cooperative, studied at 
Ruskin College, was in the labor movement and associated 
with the Independent Labor Party. When he came to 
America he became a modern circuit rider, then went into 
teaching and thence his present work. 


The Church and American Rural Life: A Course for Adult 
Groups. By Benson Y. Landis. New York, Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement, 1937. 25 cents. 

Dr. Landis here provides a guide for leaders of discus- 
sion groups on rural problems and the relation of the 
church to them. It is based mainly on Rebuilding Rural 
America by Mark A. Dawber. Twelve important topics 
are considered, including the church and tenancy, the 
church and cooperatives, the way rural church forces are 
working together, the spiritual in country life. For each 
topic there is a brief introduction to the subject, sugges- 
tions for projects, questions for discussion, a statement 
of issues which may arise, and a brief bibliography. 

I. 


M. C. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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